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T one stroke Ajax takes tire service out of the realm of 

uncertainty and guesswork. It still more definitely 
fixes the responsibility of the maker and protects the 
buyer. 


Every Ajax Tire is now REGISTERED at the home 
office, by serial number, in the individual tire-owner’s name. 
Ajax is registered from the first motion of manufacture, 
through every step of selling—to the /ast mile of bonded 
SETUVICE. 


This even more positively insures the guarantee in writ- 
ing —5000 miles—of which Ajax is the originator. While 
others are claiming Quality, we are guaranteeing 1t. 


Ajax Tires always have differed, because of a different 
manufacturing determination. And because, building for the 
long future, our standards of materials, our ideals of work- 
manship, our requirements of inspection always have been 
just a 4ittle higher than seemed necessary. 


What is more, we know Ajax to be the most economical 
tire. Its s000-mile guarantee represents an actual excess of 
43% over the anticipated mileage of other standard makes— 
a saving opportunity of $3 to $15 per tire, 


Ajax alone is registered. It is because of Ajax in-buiit 
quality, and because Ajax has valiantly upheld its guarantee 
through all these years, that we dare inaugurate this regis- 
tration plan. It crystallizes our highest ideals of Ajax serv 
ice. Think what it means to you! Equip your car with 
Ajax Registered Tires. 


Ask your Ajax dealer for a copy of ‘‘The Story of Ajax 
Tires,’’ by Horace De Lisser, Chairman of the Board, Ajax 
Rubber Company, Inc. It tells an unusual business story, 
with illuminating sidelights on Ajax ideals and principles. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


1796-1798 Broadway 


Branches in Leading Cities 





Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y.,as Second Class Mail Matter 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office Department, Canada. 








‘Dhile Others Are Claiming Quality, WeAre Guaranteeing t 








Copyright in England and the British Possessions. 





An Alphabet of Nicknames 
es LEXANDER the Coppersmith,” 
who was he? 
And who could the “ Beautiful Parri- 
cide” be? 
What ruler was called the “ Citizen 
King ”? 


Then who was “Dizzy”? From 
whence did he spring? 

Did the “Ettrick Shepherd” write 
poetry? 

And who was the “Father of His- 
tory” ? 

The “Good Grey Poet”; whose title 


was that? 
And also the “ 
The stern “Iron Duke,” pray give his 
name, 
And what gave the “ Joiner King” his 
fame? 
The name of the “Kinderhook Fox” 


Hanoverian Rat’? 


we'd learn, 

And who was “ Lathe painted to look 
like iron”? 

For the “Merry Monarch” who will 
you guess? 

And who for the “Nestor of the 
press”? 

Who was it “Old Bandana” bore? 

And who the title “ Plon-Plon” 

The “Quaker Poet” name, prithee, 

And the “ Roscious of the Bowery.” 


wore? 


The “Sage of Concord” now we'd 
know, 

To “Tummy” next we’ll give a show; 

All “ Uncle Remus” know, I ween, 

But who can name the “ Virgin 

Queen” ? 

“Wasp of Twickenham,” for- 

sooth, 

Will puzzle age as well as youth. 

Then who will venture this solution: 

“’Xpounder of the Constitution?” 

When the “Young Pretender” 


The 


you 
have passed, 

“Zack, Rough and Ready,’ 
last. 


’ 


will be the 





I FORGOT TO ORDER 


“THAT REMINDS ME. 
COAL THIS MORNING.” 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC “ BACK-TO-THE-LAND ” 
ADVOCATE 


Things That We Don’t Want 
to Hear the Second Time 


HE Tannhauser overture on a me- 
lodeon. 
“Thirty dollars or sixty days in jail.” 
The baby talk of high school lovers. 
“Your money or your life!” 
A Josephus Daniels’ navy report. 
“Your account is overdrawn.” 
The midnight yells of the infant next 
door. 
“Tt’s twins, sir!” 
A street corner quartette singing 
“The Rosary.” 
“T now pronounce you man and 
wife!” 








Fownes gloves 


in a dealer's 


glove department indi- 
cate high quality in his 
other departments. 
Make the test yourself... 
You'll find the Fownes 
sign a sure sign of good 
merchandise,wherever 








that’s all you need to 
know about a GLOVE. 
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ZDO YOU KNOW 
THE IDEA BEHIND 
THIS SAMPLER PACKAGE? 


We originated this package as a “get acquainted” assortment, and 
put in it candies from ten different standard packages of Whitman’s, the 
“Fussy” Assorted Chocolates, “1842” Bitter Sweets, Chocolate Covered 
Liquid Cherries, Honey White Nougat, Jordan Almonds, and other fa- 
mous Whitman’s specialties. We thought people would buy a Sampler, 
and thereafter buy the separate packages that they liked best. They did 
this, but they also adopted the Sampler as the winning assortment in 
the whole candy field, with a popularity that is astonishing. 

The Sampler is the leader among Whitman’s—the National Sweets. 
Buy it from the nearest Whitman agency (usually the leading drug store). 
If no agency is convenient, send us $1 for a 17 ounce box, prepaid. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 
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Saving Newspaper Time 

UCH time and eyesight will be 

saved to the tired business man 
and other overburdened members of 
our population if they make it a prac- 
tice never to read a newspaper until it 
is at least a day old. 

The inevitable result of this is that 
there will be much less reading of 
newspapers. Just as many letters, if 
left unanswered for a while, will auto- 
matically answer themselves, so the 


greater part of our newspapers, if left 
unread for a while, will not need read- 
ing at all, because the guesses of the 
day after so frequently nullify the 
guesses of the day before. 

EITHER the high cost of living 

nor the cost of everything else has 
increased the cost of Lire. You can 
still get it at the old price if you make 
sure of getting it by ordering in ad- 
vance from the newsdealer. 
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The Joy of Doing Things Y ourself 
I 
. ' P 
' America has taught the world one thing better than any other ‘ 
nation, and that is the value of self-independence. The American a 
man of means, more than any other, likes to do for himself. Valets, f 
among Americans, have never been popular. A butler is always a “ 
hired man concealed by a dress suit. We do not want him to help M 
us on with our overcoat. The wealthiest Americans lace up their 
own shoes. To any one of us the greatest calamity that can happen h 
is the coming of the day we cannot do for ourselves. aj 
That is why we do not like to be tied down to a set program: in 
we resent too much efficiency. We want freedom to act, to obey 
our whims and inconsistencies, no matter where they may lead us. panna 
Thus many men refuse to subscribe to periodicals regularly. A man <a 
likes the idea of getting what he wants when he wants it, and plank- ~~ 
ing down his'‘money. He thereby controls the whole affair. If he 
subscribes he never knows just where his favorite is when he gets 
home; particularly if it happens to be Lire. The children have 
grabbed it; his wife, in a moment of unpardonable moral weakness, 4 
has loaned it to a neighbor: so he misses it, and curses the day he T 
was born. 
But if, say on Tuesday, he goes up to the news-stand and buys it A 
for himself then it is his own. Nobody can rob him. Naturally he 
has to get there soon. He can’t wait until the end of the week . 
when the paper is all sold out. But everybody knows that anyway. 
The only way for a real American therefore, so far as Lire is | 
concerned, is to subscribe for his family so they will be sure to get it A 
% —and buy it for himself from his newsdealer. This séems extrava- drink 
is” gant, but it isn’t. He can turn the extra copy over to a hospital as at our 
ecia’ / : . ° ° / 
Offer Mi a duty he owes his country. Besides, what genuine American cares cota 
Enclosed : for money? screw 
find One Dol- the out 
lar (Canadian \ jest Do 
Si4.385 Foreign . 
$1.26). Send Lire \ ' Hig 
for three months to a un forn 
\ sooth, 
. Try 
‘\ t r ov 
% Wh 
\ SANE 
* ay "'h 
% ( 
\ ~G 
™* 
" teraz 
‘ . \ 
Open only to new subscribers; no subscrip- x. 
tions renewed at this rate. \ 
80 LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York. *\ Send two cents for a copy 
f Mini Lire Number 4. 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) * Ce see oe (Nt 
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Notes About a Young Girl 
(By a Book Reviewer) 

ISS SALLY BLYTHWELL is a 

young girl about twenty years of 
age, and deserves, we believe;-the care- 
ful study of all students of human 
nature. We have called upon her, have 
perused her carefully, and should like, 
therefore, to offer a few observations 
upon this style of person. 

In the first place, in style of binding, 
typographical effects and a _ certain 
lightness of. touch, she is above re- 
proach. Indeed, so delightful is she to 
the eye that one is apt to be misled, 
and to be too much prejudiced in her 
favor from those purely physical cir- 
cumstances which (alas!)- always 
weigh so heavily with the average 
human being. 

On the other hand, there are about 
her certain infelicities of diction which, 
apparent to the scholar, might give the 
impression that she is not really a work 























At Our Expense 


A Prepared Cocktail—ready to 
mix yourself in a jiffy. Cocktails 
deteriorate by standing mixed. 


SK us to send you, express prepaid, a 

dozen yn ee | Cocktails on approval—all 

the zest, pep and flavor of the expert made— 
drink three—then, if you are satisfied, send us $2.00. 
If not satisfied, return the remaining nine by express 
at our expense, and you will owe us nothing. 

A bottle within a bottle—that’s how Symphony 
Cocktails come—the ony bottled cocktails with ingredients ¢- 
terely separated until time to serve—then You-Mix-It. No cork- 
screw needed. Simply pour the contents of the inner bottle into 
the outer bottle, shake, and presto—your cocktail. When mixed 
just pour into cocktail glass; or if motoring or a picnicing the 
wide mouth outer bottle serves as a drinking glass. 

Highest quality filtered liquors, correctly and 
uniformly proportioned, sterilized bottles, specially treated corks. 
Cocktail connoisseurs commend Symphony Cocktails for their 
sooth, delicious, zestful flavor. 

Try the novelty of allowing your guests to mix 
their own deliciously flavored cocktails. 

When ordering, indicate choice of MARTINI, 
MANHATTAN or PRINCESS, or ASSORTED (4 of each). 
Write on your business stationery or enclose business card and 
say ‘Il accept your offer in Life.’’ 


Celery Nip 
as ¢ _ No Whiskey Odor 


» Same bottles as cocktails. 
Best Old Bourbon, Rye_ or 
Scotch Whiskey (designate) in 
outer bottle—a little syrup and Celery 
Tonic in inner bottle. Held separated 
until You-Mix-It. Your money back if 

anyone can detect whiskey odor. Same trial 

proposition as on Cocktails. Let us send 
you 12 Cocktails and 12 Celery Nip or either. 






YOU-MIX-IT COMPANY 
160 North Fifth Avenue, Chicago 





Try 3 Cocktails 
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SHOCK ABSORBER aguas 


y 


because I’m Every Road a 
thefellow who Boulevard 
pays the bills. 

Since I equip- 
ped I get more 
mileage out of 
my tires; the 
car hasn’t been 


in the repair 

shop once; a gallon of gasoline carries it 
farther, and—what counts most with me,— 
my family is getting a world of comfort 


out of it and we’ve ridden everywhere with- 
in a radius of a thousand or more miles 
over all kinds of roads.” 


The difference between comfort and discomfort, 
is a set of Hartford Shock Absorbers. More than 
400,000 users will subscribe to this fact. As much a 
necessity as rough roads are actualities. 

Used as factory equipment on many cars famed 
for their superior riding qualities. 

“Between You and Jolt, Jar and Vibration” is a 
booklet of intense interest to every car owner. Sent 
on request. 

EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 
192 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Branches: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
Distributors in Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 











of art. It should be remembered, how- the end. Furthermore, a careful re- 











ever, that all works of art have blem- 
ishes, and that it is only by study- 
ing them in the right perspective one 
is able to judge of their intrinsic 
merit. 

She has one great quality that is 
absent in no masterpiece—she keeps 
up the interest. She gripped us, so to 
speak, from the start. She is also full 
of surprises, keeping us in doubt to 


reading developed new beauties hither- 
to not suspected. 

We can recommend her, therefore, 
to the few choice spirits who know and 
value a good thing. She will interest 
and amuse and instruct you beyond the 
mere appearance of the volume. 

Just out. Wide margins. Full face. 
Half-tones and colors. Green and 
purple top. Bound in silk and beads. 
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€ AAON BONS 
CHOCOLATES - FRENCH BONBONNIERES 


NEW YORK 


ICASCADE 


;.\ PURE WHISKY, 




















Ww skill plays its part in the 
distilling, and care plays its part 
in grain selection and in purification, 
time plays a lone part in the aging of 
Cascade: Hence its wholesome mellowness. 


Original Bottling has Old Gold Label 


GEO. A. DICKEL & COMPANY, Distillers 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 































Of Course 


What else — when those who 


know most about table waters 
drink only Clysmic—sparkling 
for taste, lithiated for health. 


15 grains of Lithia Salts 
to the gallon. 

Sold everywhere in splits, 
pints and quarts only. 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. 


The cys smic ne Sigs a 
WAUKESHA Is. 














SECOND SIGHT 

















“Owe cKcer- 


Must Be Lenient In the Grain 


“LJAS your Jap butler got a good temper?” “T WONDER what we would do without telephones, autos, 
“Fair. He threw a knife at my wife yesterday.” newspapers and movies.” 
“Oh, well, that’s really nothing. Nowadays you have to “Why, then we’d have time to fall in love and cultivate 
expect a little falling off in manners.” a few friends, besides enjoying the scenery.” 

















ALL’S NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS 
THERE’S COPPER AND STEEL AND ZINC AND IRON AND PLATINUM AND DIAMONDS AND RUBIES AND — BRASS 
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Love Lost His Way 


OVE lost his way one summer noon 

And at my threshold craved the 
boon 

Of rest and shelter, food and wine. 

I bade him share whate’er was mine, 

And cheered him with a merry tune, 


Content, through all the fragrant June 

He taught me ’neath the golden moon, 
Forgetfulness of any sign 
Love lost his way. 


But when the last late rose was strewn, 
And wilder grew the wind’s low croon, 
He wearied of my heart’s confine, 

And vanished where the cross-roads 
shine. 
Then I remembered—all too soon— 
Love lost his way! 
Charlotte Becker. 











“ ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIER ” 


Humanity 
AVING the nation is the greatest national sport in 
America. Whenever an American gets up in the morn- 
ing and finds he has nothing in particular to do, he says 
to his wife: 

“Agnes, I think I’ll go out and save the nation this 
morning.” 

And she answers: 

“Oh, Harold, that is so thoughtful of you.” 

When people say: “ America should fight for humanity,” 
I confess I do not know what humanity means. 

I can appreciate a war to break the Kaiser, or the egg- 
jugglers, or even a war just for the exercise of the thing. 
But humanity 

If a man offered me my choice of humanity or a ham I 
should undoubtedly take the ham. 

If there were a man great enough to define humanity 
he would be great enough to end the war. 

Earl Simonson. 


Things We Shrink from Knowing 


HAT too much time is wasted in our public schools upon 
theoretical studies, and not enough given to those that 
are practical. 
The truth about why the doctors performed that appen- 
dicitis operation. 
Delaware still uses the whipping-post. 
Suffragettes. 
There is not the slightest prospect that Mexicans will 
ever respect us. 
The incompetence of men in power. 










HE Charity Organization Socicty’s 
Report tells us that most poverty 
is due to sickness. 
Now if the doctors will tell us how 
much sickness is due to poverty we 
shall get our eyes open. 


Hae y 
4 CRED ABEE 
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Fate ven Lice em 


IF YOU HAD YOUR CHOICE, WHICH WOULD YOU TAKE? 
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THE DOVE OF PEACE 
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Modern Confessions 

AM a hat maniac. 

It came upon me gradually. It stole 
over me unawares. I opened my ward- 
robe door one night, and saw that I 
had eight hats. The fatal truth then 
dawned upon me. 

After that I got to concealing my 
condition from my wife. Whenever I 
got a new hat I told her I had won it 
on a bet. The faithful soul believed 
me, until one evening she said: “At 
last I see it. I will help you fight. I 
know how it is myself.” 

She it was, indeed, who encouraged 
me to get my first second hat. I bought 
the first one alone. She did not like it. 
(They never do.) And so she per- 
suaded me to go in with her and buy 
another. How I hated that second hat. 

After that the toils gathered around 
me. At first I experienced a fierce 
burst of joy whenever I yielded, and 
for a few days my new hat carried me 
along exultantly. Then I began to feel 
a sickening sense that, after all, it 
wasn’t my kind of a hat. I hated it 
thereafter. Then began the struggle 
anew. I realize now that I am lost. 
The craving for new hats is ineradi- 
cable. Whenever I go into my hatter’s 
they all gather around me. They mean 
well, those salesmen, They know that 
I am struggling for an ideal. They 
know that no hat ever looks well on 
me—in their souls they know that. 
But some day— 

And so I go on, and on, and on— 

Excuse me, I must go now; there is 
a man crossing the street yonder. He 
has on a shape I have never seen be- 

I follow him! ' 


fore. 





“ EVENTUALLY, — WHY NOT Now?” 




















GREAT AMERICANS 
MISS FONDA EATON, WHO HAS A STOMACH SPECIALIST ENGAGED BY THE YEAR 


The Great Need 
HE Industrial Workers of the 
World have created a_ servants’ 
union. The first branch has been estab- 
lished.in Duluth, Minnesota. The scale 
of wages is from twenty to thirty dol- 
lars per month, with nine hours a day 
and one day off during the week for 
recreation. 
The only trouble with this union is 
that it has come too late. It assumes 


that there are servants. It is 


like announcing a race 


very 
much when 
there are no entries. 

What we really want is a union that 
will manufacture servants to order. 
We want a domestic Henry Ford, who 
will invent a machine to turn out a 
good cook every forty-nine seconds. 
We don’t care much how she: looks, if 
she can cook. We prefer to have her 
run by electricity rather than alcohol. 
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GREAT AMERICANS 
G. WURKE HERTZ, WHOSE BROTHERS PAY HIM A HANDSOME INCOME NOT TO 
INTERFERE IN THE BUSINESS 


A Revolutionary Idea Exploded 
HE Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis 
thinks that President Wilson ought 

to get a better Cabinet. He suggests 

Mr. Root, Mr. Taff and Colonel Roose- 

velt as a nucleus, 

There may be something in that. 

If, however, we are to put our coun- 
try on the basis that it shall only be 
governed by its best men, who can 





then be counted upon to make our 
speeches or write our snagazine ar- 
ticles? 

Remember that it is of vital impor- 
tance that we be amused. 

The present Cabinet have not been in 
office long enough to have acquired at- 
mosphere. 

And you cannot become a really first- 
class speaker or magazine writer un- 
less you have atmosphere. 
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We must go slow. With the price 
of food-stuffs advancing so rapidly, to 
cut off all our available sources of en- 
tertainment by putting good profes- 
sionals into high government positions 
might easily endanger the life of the 
Republic. 

And remember that this Republic is 
not like the proverbial cat—it has but 
one life to give to the world. 


No Cause for Alarm 
, English scientist has just esti- 
mated that the world has 
only about fifteen million more years 


now 


to live. 

This, of course, is sad news, but it 
need not necessarily be disheartening. 

Much can be done in fifteen million 
years, if we go about it with an earnest 
sense of duty. 

In fifteen million years, if we work 
properly, and as men and women really 
ought to work, we can do much toward 
putting New York in a state of de- 
fense. 

In fifteen million years—who knows? 
—we may convince President Wilson 
that a Cabinet composed almost en- 
tirely of pacifists, entirely surrounded 
by half-baked Congressmen, is a doubt- 
ful experiment in democracy. 

In fifteen million years we might 
arm our merchant ships. 

Dear! Dear! Do not let us be dis- 
couraged. 





““ 


Is IN THE HIGHLANDS” 


MY HAME 
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A PLACE IN THE SUN 


That’s About the Idea 


A popular pastime is to denounce 
Secretary Daniels because a dread- 
naught can't be built in a day. 

—Charleston News and Courier. 


OT in a day, but in two years. Not 


a dreadnaught, but enough men to 
man a navy; so that every time some 


foreigner says “Boo!” a nervous chill 
will not go over the whole country. 





RIGGS: Whittler says he has to 
get away from his family once a 
week. 
Griccs: How does he manage it? 
“Dines at home.” 


Philomena 

HE strange case of Philomena Nar- 

ducci was reported in full recently 
in two reputable Philadelphia papers, 
the North American and the Press. At 
the end of seven months of a more or 
less eventful life, Philomena was taken 
violently ill. She became totally blind, 
and was declared by physicians to be an 
imbecile. Dr. Rostow said she had 
spinal meningitis. Other doctors said 
she had other things. It was in this 
apparently helpless condition that she 
was taken before Judge Raymond 
MacNeille, in order that she might be 
committed to the institution for feeble- 
minded. This judge, however, was a 
peculiar person. He not only had a 
sense of justice, but in defiance of the 
whole orthodox medical profession, 
actually had the audacity to ask Philo- 
mena’s mother if she had ever tried 
osteopathy. 

Philomena’s mother had not. “Os- 
teopathy it is,” said the judge. And 
osteopathy it was. Philomena was 
taken to Dr. John H. Bailey on No- 
vember 22, 1916, totally blind’ and un- 
able to eat even semi-solid food. In 
February she was entirely well, being 
“apparently as normal as a child of her 
age ought to be.” 

What is to be done with osteopathy 
when, in defiance of the regular doc- 
tors, it establishes a record of such 
well authenticated cases as _ Philo- 
mena’s? 

It seems to be a fact that osteopathy 
cures where medicine fails. 





AITER: Everything all right, sir? 
Curonic Kicker: No! There’s 
nothing to find fault with. 





“ HE NURSED AN OLD GROUCH ” 
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“T AM sure,” said the German Chan- 
cellor anent the break with the 
United States, “that later the moment 


selves will thank us for our firm- 
ness.” 

Not “later,” Chancellor, but 
now. Now already we thank 
you for your firmness in using 
the U-boats for all they are 
worth. We thank you, not 
for your reason that the 
“freedom of the seas” 
which you hope to gain by 
undersea fighting is our 
gain too, but because the 
U-boat campaign helps to 

‘ get us where we belong. 

As for the U-boats, if 
your case were ours, and we had done 
what you have done since the first hour 
of this war, and thought now a ruthless 
U-boat campaign might save us from 
some of the consequences of our be- 
havior, we would doubtless do just what 
you are doing, sink everything afloat that 
we could reach. 

Why not? What is right or wrong, 
civilization or barbarism, to Germany in 
this war? After Belgium, what call has 
she had to speak of such things, or pre- 
tend that any detail of righteousness has 
any weight with her? Words have been 
useful to her to confuse issues and veil 
intentions, and delay actions till she 
was ready, and to put off retribu- 
tions. The habit of making out a 
good case is strong even on Ger- 
many, and her advocates talk of 
what is right or wrong by the old 
standards quite as if Germany had 
not defied them all, and substituted 
Might Makes Right for the ten 
commandments. 

It has been the misery of our po- 
sition for two years and a half to 
have to stand by and see our gov- 
ernment discuss conduct with Ger- 
many on the basis of a system of 
civilized law that we all knew that 
Germany had abandoned. If she 
still observed details of it, it was, 
as we all knew, to gain a greater 
advantage by disregarding them 
presently when her preparations 





will come when neutrals them-, 





Firmness That Helps Us Out 


at the outset, Germany, under the domination of her mili- 
tarists, committed all the crimes against humanity that there 
are, and was found guilty and condemned in the great court 
of American opinion. Yet our government, clinging to 
peace and neutrality, has had to go on with her as though 
she were a decent nation, taking up merely her offenses 
against ourselves, and pretending not to be conscious that 
they were minor details, relatively unimportant, of a policy 
of state that has brought destruction on the world and is 
opposed to every ideal our hopes commend and our insti- 
tutions aim to foster. To keep on discussing with Germany 
her offenses against this country has been like trying to 
bring Bluebeard to contrition for robbing a henroost. To 
do it has not only been humiliating, but hurtful to our 
public morals. It has kept us in the position of winking 
at every crime not directly aimed at ourselves and of tem- 
porizing even over those that we were victims of. There 
was excuse for the desire to keep us neutral, for we have 
not been brought up to think that Europe’s wars were our 
concern, But in this war neutrality has 
come too high and too hard. It is not 
worth the price and the exertion. 

That is why we should thank Germany 
for her firmness. It promises to let us 
out of a discreditable position and line 
us up with the great movement to free 
the world, Germany included, from the 
terrible doctrine that there is no law but 
force, and no safety but in incessant 
preparation to use it. 

Force there must be, but to sustain the 
law, not to subvert it. When the police 
turn to pillage they are the worst of rob- 
bers, and the abler their preparation has 

been, the worse the consequences. 
The idea that all the nations 
must be armed and organized to 
the teeth for successful pillage 
or successful resistance to it, will 
not wash. That is the idea that 
Germany has illustrated in this war. 
She is to-day a country gorged with 
plunder, but it has cost her far too 
dear to be profitable, and it seems 
the opportunity of all time to 
demonstrate that pillage-prepared- 
ness does not pay. 

For any nation doomed to be the 
corpus vile of such a demonstration, 

) there may well be sorrow; but a 

. bad egg is a bad egg, and the only 

cure for it is to break it. 
s Being neutral about bad eggs is a 
: pretense, and best abandoned. So 


were more complete. In Belgium, TAKING NOTICE ness. eS. MM. 


let us thank Germany for her firm-, 
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WHAT WE MOST DESIRE 


Innocent Investors vs. Guilty 


OW can you tell the difference between an innocent 
investor and a guilty one? 

This question ought to be settled. All too long have 
these so-called innocent investors, whoever they are, been 
interfering with justice and upsetting economic calculations. 
It is impossible to get very far on the trail of a bit of 
financial or stock-jobbing skullduggery without discovering 
that we have arrived on the scene too late because the 
guilty investors have already slid out and the innocent in- 
vestors slid in, making it impossible to secure justice with- 
out securing injustice. Our tender hearts will allow us to 
proceed no further. 

It would be much better if the investors would settle this 
among themselves, but this is too much to ‘hope for. Many 
_an investor has pleaded innocent, but none has ever pleaded 
guilty. 

Of course the matter will be taken up on the Judgment 
Day, when the sheep investors are gently but firmly par- 
titioned off from the goat investors, but most of us object 
to waiting so long for such a devoutly-to-be-wished-for 
consummation. 


E. O. J. 


Her View 


RS. WILLIS: This paper says the woman died before 
help could reach her. 
Mrs. Gittis: I don’t wonder, if she depended on the 
employment agencies in this town. 














Hannsien Cany 





“ WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH LONGLEGS? ” 
“WHY, HE HAD A FALL, AND HE’S AFRAID HE CAN’T GET 
HIS LEGS UNTANGLED BEFORE A THAW SETS IN,” 
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The Tragic Tale of Alcibiades J. Skinner 


LCIBIADES J. SKINNER 
Was the famous after-dinner 
Speaker of his day. 
He secured, just by excelling 
In the art of Story Telling, 
One good meal a day. 


Chestnuts more than often passé 
He exchanged for Marrons Glacés, 
Canvasback and Quail. 

Flat the feast and dull the dinner 
Lacking that accomplished Spinner 
Of Postprandial Tale. 


Every mail brought invitations: 
Teas and luncheons and collations, 
Dinners without end. 

No one to a Formal Function 
Such impressiveness, such unction, 
Such éclat could lend. 


At that gruesomest of gruesome 

Rites, The Banquet tendered to some 
Literary Light, 

None could say with such conviction, 

“We have Snooks of Snappy Fiction 
In our midst To-night.” 


How he said it made no matter; 
Shaft of Wit or Broadway Patter 
Meets with like acclaim. 
Latest Mot or Jest Historic, 
To the dinner guest plethoric 
It is all the same. 


When he said, “'This moment finds me 
Unprepared,” or, “ That reminds me,” 
There would be a hum 
Of expectance, or a rippling 
As though Daniel (or Kipling) 
Had to Judgment come. 


Alas for Fame! As A, J. Skinner 
Put it at the Pilgrims’ Dinner, 
“Fame’s a fickle Jade!” 
Had he then an intimation 
That his own wide reputation 
Was ere long to fade? 


From that day his after-dinner 

Stories thinner grew and thinner. 
Sorry was his case. 

Rare the dinner invitation, 

Rarer still the lunch—Starvation 
Stared him in the face. 


One day as his eye was wandering 
O’er a map, he fell to pondering: 
“Tf I cross the Main, 


Somewhere’twixt the Poles and Tropics 
I may find some brand new Topics 
For my food campaign!” 


So one Friday A. J. Skinner 

Bought a passage and an “Inner” 
On a sailing ship; 

Not for sport or relaxation, 

Not for rest or recreation— 
*Twas a business trip. 


Fatak trip, had he but known it! 

Or a Fortune Teller shown it 
Written on his palm !— 

How one morning bright and sunny, 

With a breeze as soft as honey, 
And a sea as calm— 


Somewhere in the South Pacific 

There would spring up a terrific 
Tropical typhoon— 

Smite their helpless ship and bear it 

On a mountain wave and tear it 
Like a Toy Balloon. 


Luckily for Mr. Skinner, 

When she sank he was not in her. 
Clinging to a Spar, 

Being, too, an expert swimmer, 

Soon he saw the breakers’ glimmer 
On a sandy bar. 


Lucky, did I say? Appalling 
Choice of words! Would you when 
crawling 
Up a Sandbank gritty, 
On firm land a foothold winning, 
Call it luck to meet a grinning 
Cannibal Committee? 


Well, to make a long narration 

Shorter (by abbreviation), 
Soon as he was sighted 

Alcibiades J. Skinner 

To a most select Shore Dinner 
Was at once invited. 


Never had the South Pacific 
Witnessed such a beatific 
Banquet as was here. 
Never was such mirth unbounded 
As when that far beach resounded 
With unwonted cheer. 


Epicures on South Sea beaches 
Waste no time on Toasts and Speeches ; 
Happy dreams had they. 
In their midst was A. J. Skinner, 
Most delicious After-Dinner 
Speaker of his day. 
Oliver Herford. 
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Advertisements You Have Never Seen 









Your Skin! 


i La Devastation : 
TorLeT Soap, 


The Skin-cracking Irritant, 
t Will Positively Redden The 
f Nose And Toughen The Face. 


oo. SEND Two Dottars p I 









‘A CARELESS 
COMPOUND OF 
RANCID FAT AND 


P’ PUMICE-STONE. 


The Hypocrite 
E calls on all to come and kiss the 
rod, 
While with an unctuous’ smile he 
sings a hymn; 
But though he says that he believes in 
God, 


I often doubt if God believes in him. 





RIEND: Your 
abreast of the times, no doubt. 

AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER: Yes, 

indeed. Our 1919 monologue is al- 
ready in the mouths of our agents. 


company’ keeps 























Bills 
ILLS are divided into two great 
classes—bills with which one can 
purchase things, and bills for things 
which one has purchased. 

The latter arrive in all homes on the 
first of every month, and are paid with 
great reluctance; the former arrive at 
uncertain intervals, and are spent with 
the utmost alacrity. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that the 
first class of bills is made up of beau- 
tiful steel engravings depicting inter- 
esting and instructive scenes and per- 
sonages in the history of our country, 
but is not allowed to linger in the home 
to instil in all beholders an apprecia- 
tion of beautiful things; whereas the 
second class of bills is an inartistic 
and unlovely conglomeration of cheap- 
ly printed lettering and meaningless 
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Fur-Linep © OVERCOAT, 
A Moldy Flome For~ 


Dyspeptic Moths.~ 
Jou Can 60 Farther But Youll ~ 


Never Fare Worse~ 











abbreviations, and lingers in the home 
for weeks and months at a time, 
lowering the tastes and dulling the 
perceptions of the entire family 
circle. 

It is sad that the second class of bills 
cannot be beautifully engraved, some- 
what after the fashion of the first class, 
so that receipted bills could be used to 
paper the walls of the fortunate fami- 
lies who possessed them and to gladden 
the hearts of their ultimate 
with the opulence of their decorations 
and the grace of their lines. 

| oe aes 
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THE NEW YORK HERALD. 
The Delicate Honesty of Mr. Bennett Taken from 


The Sun 
there is an unwritten law that keeps them from appropri- 
ating the property of others, even if there isn’t any danger 
of their being sent to jail for helping themselves. The 
New York Herald seems to be entirely unacquainted with 
a code sometimes called noblesse oblige. 







Taken from 
The Times 
HETHER we believe the statement or not, by right of 
originality and by length of use the slogan, “ All the 

News That’s Fit to Print,” belongs to the New York Times. 
The same is true of the Sun’s favorite war cry, “ It Shines 
for All.’ Among gentlemen and reputable publications 
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¥ ERLIN to 

Bagdad” was 
the German 
hope; an as- 
piration hardly 
less bumptious 
than “ The Cape to Cairo.” The Ger- 
mans still hold Berlin, but the British 
at last have nipped Bagdad. 

It means more geography for us 
backward scholars in the United States 
and a fresh line of computation about 
who is to be who in the coming world. 
After so much Map of Europe, it is 
a grateful and romantic change to turn 
over to the “ Arabian Nights” and the 
Old ‘Testament and commune geo- 
graphically’ with Joshua, Sindbad, 
Haroun-al-Raschid and Ezekiel. Bas- 
ra, Bagdad, Ctesiphon, Jerusalem, 
Joppa—delightful names, full of flavor 
and association with the world before 
the Ford, all in the war now, and 


fetching to the tired imagination a° 


hope that something out of the imme- 
morial East will penetrate the incessant 
West, and make its exhausting activi- 
ties a little less strenuous. 

Bagdad was a good town in its day; 
a world metropolis for a time. No 
doubt it will have a new boom as a 
consequence of the war and new con- 
nections with the more pushing races 
of men. If the British are able to 
keep it, it will be less mussed up than 
if the Germans get it, and possibly it 
will remain in a better case to impart 
soothing influences to a world over- 
organized for action. A little of the 
3,000-year-old Bagdad virus could be 
profitably used to inoculate our mod- 
ern cities, beginning with New York 
and Chicago, but possibly excepting 


Philadelphia. So much of the world 
will be made over after the war that 
it will be unpleasantly new for a long 
time to come, and all that part of it 
that Turkish rule has kept in a back- 
ward state will have art values and 
rest-cure uses, which gainful persons 
will, doubtless, cultivate to their profit. 

Happily the Asiatic flavor seems to 
be ineradicable, and will stick to these 
old cities, no matter what. 





M* GERARD has got home, after 

breathless episodes and perils by 
land and sea. There have come with 
him much gossip from Berlin and 
stories of German dearth. Things are 
moving in the war. Things are also 
moving in our own great field of de- 
liberateness. The Senate has made a 
new rule that will check filibustering. 
The new Congress has been summoned 
to meet on April 16th. Mr. Lansing 
has given out the order to put guns 
on our merchant ships. The country 
is gradually coming to face the idea 
of adequate military preparation, in- 
cluding systematic military service 
from selected young men. Recruiting 
for the navy is much more active than 
it was. 

The great Senate filibuster had much 
the effect on this country that the 
Zeppelin raids had on England. It 
woke the dormant. The exposure of 
the Zimmermann plots followed very 
helpfully. Now there is a new Ger- 
man exposure every day, and very con- 
fident and general.expectation of get- 





ting into the war, so that people begin 
to think practically about getting an 
army and a navy to fight in it. 

And even if the immediate prospect 
of war becomes obscured again, the 
remoter need of large and competent 
military forces looks bigger and more 
urgent all the time. The papers report 
that Germans stand at the elbow of 
everything in Mexico, and are making 
extensive purchases of property there 
with a view to a wholesale German 
immigration after the war. 

If anything can bring true Marse 
Henry’s dream of On to Panama it 
will be a formidable German intrusion 
into Mexico. The mere suggestion of 
it emphasizes President Wilson’s warn- 
ing that the isolation of our country 
is done for-and drives it home that we 
have got to set up the sort of citizen 
army that has been forced upon other 
peoples who have powerful and aggres- 
sive neighbors, 





R. STONE continues to be the 

chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate in the new 
Congress, but he has been so thor- 
oughly smoked out that no great power 
for mischief can be left to him. His 
greatest usefulness to the country has 
been attained late in his political career, 
since in the closing days of the last 
Congress he began to serve as a hor- 
rible example of what a Senator ought 
not to be. ‘If a horrible example is 
to do its complete work it is necessary 
to advertise it, and Mr. Stone as chair- 
man of the Senate’s Foreign Relations 
Committee is better advertised than if 
he had been dropped into more ob- 
scurity. His retention in that post also 
advertises the Senate, and by no means 
to its advantage, but that is the Sen- 
ate’s lookout, and if the Senate can 
stand it the country can. 

In one respect pro-Germans like Sen- 
ator Stone and his colleague filibuster- 
ers are kinder to us than our President 
is. They never disappoint us. They 
are a steady drag, down and backwards. 

Whereas Mr. Wilson has often 
raised our hopes, not to dash them, but 























to let them slowly peter out as one in- 
active day succeeded another. 

He has formed right decisions and 
come to them promptly, but has 
seemed to hate to act on them. He 
has got the boat headed right, but the 
most he has seemed willing to do with 
the oars has been to keep her in posi- 
tion, 

The more reason to be thankful for 
the definite and positive action taken 
about putting guns on merchant ships. 
It is the lighting of a fuse with plenty 
to go bang at the other end of it. 

The President has come a long way 
in three years, and with reluctant steps. 
He is a hard man to crowd, but the 
Germans have crowded him. But when 
he wants to do a thing he is a good 
hand to do it, the best, politically speak- 
ing, in the country to-day. The things 
he has not done are things he did not 
want to do. As fast as he is convinced 
that those things are indispensable, his 


“ GREAT! 








will works to accomplish them and 
they begin to move. He wants a navy 
now, and we are getting it. He seems 
to have begun to want an army, and 
we shall get that. He is the most im- 
portant factor in making public opin- 
ion, and the most important cog in the 
machine through which public opinion 
operates when made. 
The New Republic said a while ago 
that Mr. Wilson was not up to his job. 
More recently it said that, as the Amer- 
ican government is now organized, the 
concentration of all 
presidency makes us 
man such a variety of important serv- 
“We live ina 
world,” it says, “in which intelligence 


Vitality in the 
expect of one 
ices as no man can do. 


must be collective, in which leadership 
itself requires division of labor.” 
The simplest way to express dis- 
satisfaction with the 
our affairs is to heave a brick at Mr. 
Wilson. Another man might succeed 


management of 


I COULDN’T HAVE DONE IT BETTER MYSELF.” 








better in dividing his labors and using 
collective intelligence. But intelligence 
in the Democratic party does not great- 
ly obtrude for collection. Mr. Wilson 
carries a large proportion of it under 
his own hat. 

France is now attempting to get her 
government from M. 
Britain lately fired Mr, Asquith and 
The 
jobs in those countries also seem big- 
ger than a man can handle. We can- 
Mr. Wilson, and if we 
could, we should be embarrassed to re- 
What we can best do is to 


away Briand ; 


now grumbles at Lloyd George. 


not dismiss 


place him. 
piece out the deficiencies of our gov- 
ernmental system in every way possible 
by extra-governmental effort. 

The more responsible people in the 
country are trying everywhere to do 
that very thing. Whether they are 
pleased or not with Mr. Wilson, they 
are trying hard to help the government, 
especially in military preparation. 
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An English Slam at Our Title Hunters 


NCE in certain high-class New York restaurants 

it was customary .to serve with the finger-bowls 
what was called the rinse-bouche. This was a glass of 
tepid water in which had been mixed a few drops of 
an aromatic astringent. Its use, although not a pic- 
turesque spectacle, left a refreshing and 
cleanly taste in the mouth of the diner. The 
rinse-bouche might well be revived, in a 
figurative way, for those who go to see Mr. 
Somerset Maugham’s “Our Betters.” It 
might help them to endure better the putrid 
material set before them. 

The English author, when he wrote this 
depiction of Americans in England, must 
have been suffering from resentment at the 

=, prompt failure of some of his plays in this 
country, or have been voicing the indigna- 

tion of English marrying mammas at seeing noted titles carried 
off by American heiresses. Of the ten characters five are ex- 
patriated Americans drawn with a venom rarely displayed in 
the theatre. The women are endowed with both the mean- 
nesses of their sex and with all the open immorality Fielding 
and Thackeray attributed to some of their titled countrywomen. 











She: AND HAVE YOU MANY JEWS IN AMERICA? 
He: MANY! THE WOODS ARE FULL OF THEM. 


“THE WOODS ARE FULL OF THEM! HOW VERY ODD!” 








BUSTER'S GUILTY CONSCIENCE 


To-day type is more modest than the stage, and therefore the 
catastrophe on which the plot of the play hinges cannot be de- 
scribed here. If “ Our Betters’’ can be licensed for perform- 
ance in London it is only because there is enough British anti- 
Americanism to outweigh the Lord Chamberlain’s usual 
distinctions between what is fit and not fit for the stage. The 
piece has enough of Mr. Maugham’s flippant humor and ability 
to make the most of slender situations to entitle it to be called 
a comedy, brutal as it is in depiction of character. In its cast 
Rose Coghlan, Chrystal Herne, Leonore Harris and Messrs. 
Fritz Williams and John Flood admirably personated the Amer- 
icans who, as drawn by the author, can best be described in the 
slang of his own country as blighters and rotters. Also well 
played was the Tony of Mr. Ronald Squire, a young English 
parasite also answering to the general description. 

“Our Betters”’ does not seem likely to add to the profes- 
sional reputation or the American popularity of Mr. Maugham. 


R. BENRIMO is so stage-wise that it seems strange that 
he would imperil the fate of “ The Willow Tree” by per- 
mitting its first performance to be strung out until practically 
midnight. This was not due to mechanical delays, as the piece 
has only one setting, a very delightful one and faithfully Japan- 
ese in its representation of a simple Japanese house and its 
elaborate ornamental garden. The play was prolonged by the 
inclusion of several long, but far from essential or edifying, 
speeches and some scenes which were trivial and unimpor- 
tant. 

The heroine is a Japanese Galatea who is alternately girl and 
image, and the hero a young Englishman, victim to the fascina- 
tion that Oriental life sometimes has for the Westerner. Usu- 
ally the fascination has something to do with an Oriental of 
the other sex, in this case the image miraculously brought to 
life and delightfully impersonated by Miss Fay Bainter. Here 
is a young actress with whose future we may have to reckon. 
In this rdle she displayed a grace of movement and a command 
of facial and vocal expression not often encountered in the new 
generation of the stage. A rather unnecessary display of her 
versatility was given by making her also appear in a rapid- 
change to European costume. There was enough evidence of 
her ability without this stagey episode. Mr. Hull as the Eng- 
lishman gave an excellent performance along more conven- 
tional lines. There were some excellent bits of acting, par- 



















ticularly the Japanese boys of Messrs. 
Paulson and de Becker, and especially 
the semi-Americanized young Jap of Mr. 
Taber. Only those who have encountered 
this last type in its native lair could 
recognize the fidelity of.the character. 

By this time a good deal of the weari- 
some text has been cut from “ The Wil- 
low Tree,” which should leave this work 
of Messrs. Benrimo and Rhodes a very 
picturesque and, especially to those who 
have visited Japan, highly interesting 
original play. 
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“THE BRAT” is in all ways 
the child of Maude Fulton’s 
brain. She not only wrote 
this rather unusual and sim- 
ply interesting comedy, but 
in the title role her acting 
") provides it with charm and 
the quality now generally 
recognized when described 








{ as “pep.” Mr. Morosco 

\\ x has surrounded her with a 

\ X competent company, including 
AS _ 


Messrs. John Findlay, Lewis S. 
Stone and Frank Kingdon. 


Pre: 


The plot hinges on the adventures of 
a unique young female waif who has 
been rescued from the night court by 
that rare bird, a wealthy novelist, and in- 
stalled in his luxurious home for pur- 
poses of literary vivisection. In ordinary 
drama he would, of course, fall in love 
with her, but he is a journeyman novel- 
ist and treats her as cast-off material 
when he has finished with her. For- 
tunately he has a scapegrace brother who 
mates up with the other piece of jetsam, 
thereby providing a presumably happy 
ending. 

“The Brat” is built along elementary 
lines, but it is cheery and very pleasantly 
diverting. 








Y an oversight in revision the ex- 
cellent character depiction of the 
hobo called The Squirrel was attributed 
in last week’s review of “ Pals First” to 
another member of the cast instead of to 
Mr. Francis X. Conlan, which shows that 


Homer isn’t the only nodder. 
Metcalfe. 








CONFIDENTIAL 
GUIDE 





Astor.—‘ Her Soldier Boy.” Comic oper- 
etta, light and amusingly presented. 

Belasco.—Frances Starr in “ Little Lady in 
Blue.” The days when Britain’s bulwarks 
were wooden instead of steel made the period 
of a delightfully presented and wholesome 
little comedy. 

Booth.—Mr. William Gillette in “ A Suc- 
cessful Calamity,” by Clare Kummer. Bright 
comedy dealing with a phase of contemporary 
life in New York. 

Casino.—“ You’re in Love.” Tuneful and 
brilliantly staged comic operetta. ~- 

Century.—‘ The Century Girl.” Big the- 
atre and big stage devoted to girl-and-music 
show of the usual kind. 

Cohan and Harris’s.—“ The Willow Tree,” 
by Messrs. [C.nrimo and Harrison Rhodes. 
See above. 

Comedy.—The Washington Square Players. 
Presenting four playlets of varying character 
and varying degree of interest. 

Cort.—* Upstairs and Down,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hatton. Light comedy purporting’ to 
depict phases of life in Long feland society. 
Well done, but gamey in flavor. 

Criterion, — es Get Your Gun.” 
Laughable farcical comedy dealing with the 
old theme of the westerner in eastern so- 
ciety. 

Eltinge. —‘‘ Cheating Cheaters,’ by Mr. 
Max Marcin. Fun and surprises derived from 
the predicaments of competing gangs of high- 


class crooks. 

Empire. — Maude Adams in Barrie’s “A 

Kiss for Cinderella.” A dream play with 
delightful touches of the author’s quaint 
humor and the star in a congenial part. 
_ Forty-fourth Street—‘ Joan the Woman” 
in moving-picture demonstration, with Geral- 
dine Farrar as the star. The miraculous ca- 
reer of Ste. Jeanne d’Arc bent to make a 
movie play and backed up by stirring battle 
scenes. 

Forty-eighth Street. — ‘‘The Thirteenth 
Chair,” by Mr. Bayard Veiller. A murder 





mystery solved in unusual fashion and made 
the basis of an absorbing melodrama. 

Fulton.—* Pals First,” by Mr. Lee Wilson 
Dodd. Pleasant comedy involving the careers 
of two knights of the road in southern sur- 
roundings. 

Gaiety.—“ Turn to the Right,” by Messrs. 
Winchell Smith and John E. Hazzard. Laugh- 
able adventures in a rural community of 
young jail-birds starting right. 

Garrick.—* Stranger Than Fiction,” by Mr. 

H. Sothern. Not only stranger than fic- 
tion, but stranger than drama. 

Globe.—Laurette Taylor in “ The Harp of 
Life,” by Mr. J. Hartley Manners. Conclud- 
ing performances of an interesting play put- 
ting up an argument against leaving the young 
ignorant of sexual facts. 

Harris.—“ The Brat” with Maude Fulton. 
See above. 

Pepemener—— The Big Show.” 
and big spectacular presentation. 

Hudson.—“ Our Betters,” by Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. See above. 

Knickerbocker.—Mr. George Arliss in Bar- 
rie’s “ The Professor’s Love Story.” Charm- 
ing comedy most agreeably presented. 


Liberty. — The Coburn Players in “ The 
Imaginary Invalid” of Moliére. Notice later. 

Little.—Closed. 

Longacre.—Mr. William Collier in “ Noth- 
ing But the Truth,” by Mr. James Mort- 
omery. The awful contingency of a Wall 
Street man being compelled to tell the truth 
developed into extremely laughable farcical 
comedy. 

Lyceum.—Last_week of Mr. Henry Miller 
in revival of ‘‘ The Great Divide.” Strong 
American drama well played and involving a 
sex problem of the East and West. 

Lyric.—“ The Honor System.” Prison re- 
form in movie-play exposition. 

Manhattan Opera House. —“ The Wan- 
derer,” adapted from the German by Mr. 
Maurive V. Samuels. Spectacular drama 


Brilliant 
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EVENING DRESS WAS BILL’S LONG SUIT 





based on the parable of the prodigal son. Ad- 
mirably staged. 

Maxine Elliott’s.—“ Love 0’ Mike.” 
able comic operetta done on 
Clever and diverting. 

Morosco. ~-“‘ Canary Cottage.” Laughable 
farcical comedy with music, fun and girls. 

Playhouse.—“ The Man Who Came Back,” 
by Mr. J. E. Goodman. Interesting and well 
played drama based on the story of a youn 
American who went wrong and then setriovedl 
himself. 

Princess.—“ Oh, Boy.” Mr. Kern’s light 
music exploited in a diverting comic operetta 
with a good cast. 

Republic. — Jane Cowl in “Lilac Time.” 
Sentimental and well presented little romance 
of life in northern France under war condi- 
tions. 

Shubert. —“ Eileen,” by Messrs. Victor 
Herbert and Henry Blossom. Notice later. 

Thirty-ninth Street.—‘‘ The Fugitive,” by 
Mr. John Galsworthy. Notice later. 

Winter Garden.— The Show of Won- 
ders.” Customary girl-and-music show pro- 
vided for the t. b. m., with its interest height- 
ened by a very graphic picture of life in a 


submarine. 
“7° Pau Beach) 
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** intimate ”’ lines. 





A TIP TO SUBMARINES 
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JONAH’S “ COMING-OUT ” RECEPTION 


Prematurely Released 
ARMER SKINNER (all het up) : Jumpin’ Jehoshaphat ! 
Marthy, you sold the wrong batch of fresh eggs to that 
there grocery man. 
Mrs. SKINNER: 
FARMER SKINNER: Why, he got the lot stamped March 
25, and to-day’s only March 22! 


Sakes alive! How’s that? 





HOW THE SUBALTERN FELT THE FIRST TIME HE TOOK 
COMMAND 


Inflated Affairs 


HE New York Times is always foresighted. Lately it 

has been looking ahead to determine how the nations, 
after the war, are going to pay what they owe us. If they 
pay us in gold, it will weaken us, says the Times, for it will 
“inflate our affairs.” 

We fear that most of the Times's readers will not jump 
to this conclusion so readily. This is because their experi- 
ence with inflated affairs is so limited. With most of us 
it extends only to balloons, college men and sweet girl grad- 
uates. We have never viewed any of these inflated affairs 
with any degree of alarm, however, and certainly we never 
would have looked upon them as weakening. 

What are these fearful inflated affairs that threaten us? 
Let us know at once, so that we may indulge in the proper 
amount of shuddering. 


E. O. J. 


—— goes Granger—he’s president of a steel com- 
pany.” 
“Worth anything?” 
“Twenty millions.” 
“Oh, well, give him time. 
money yet.” 


He’s young, and may make 
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IN A HURRY TO CATCH A TRAIN, HE TURNS THE SIGN 
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ODETTE RENAULT, BABY 779 MARCELLE CODY, BABY 601 


In the Cause of Kindly Feeling 




















RAYMOND LAPARRA, BABY 40I LOUIS HAAS, BABY 314 
IFE has evidence in letters passing through this office 
that its readers are getting in closer touch with their “ Russian Bank,” San Francisco, Cal., for Babies Nos. 
littl: beneficiaries in France. This acquaintance is valuable B. 1B. Waipio, Oahu, * peat ahi a . Sean. ai 
» those the iv well as thos yho receive, and has lulu, Oahu, Hawaii, for Babies Nos. 1047 and 1048. 146 
> meee oe vs os "ee aceite Pe . A. Way, Westfield, Mass., for Baby No. 1049...... 73 
a further value in knitting closer the century-old friend- Tames W. Austin, Boston, Mass., for Baby No. 1050. 73 
ship of America and france ;2&Peand i.k. Cleveland, Ohio, for Baby No 
. a : . + SE I en EE Pat OE REE er eae 73 
Contributors who may be puzzled by allusions in the “In memory of H. R. M.,” Rome, Italy, for Baby No. 

: : : ° | ar Tee a eR eee eee eee 73 
letters they receive to gratitude for Christmas gifts will ieee M. Whitfeld, Pittsburgh, Pa., for Baby No. ; 
find the explanation i I fz ha bo istmas time BOED Kcvcdocecescevssscessescetessesesscessesess 73 

" xf ~penaging — on ” t about Christmas .time The Eastern Liggett Bible Class, through Mrs. Archibald ; 
Mr. E. W. Moore of Philadelphia sent a generous check W. Diack, Detroit, Mich., for Baby No. 1054. 73 


Mrs. John Prince Elton, Waterbury, Conn., for Baby 


for the purchase of gifts for the children. The money was © ener i ape plays 4 Saipan 93 


cabled to Paris, and the distribution was made by a com- 


; 3 ‘ ABY NUMBER 955 
mittee from The Fatherless Children of France. ES Se soe 








LIFE has ived $78,123.92 thi 2 4s ‘ Already acknowledged .........esseeceeeeeeeeeeeeees $72.17 

Lire has received $78,1 39 » from which 421,672.45 francs L. W. Hart, Waimea, Kauai, Hawaii.................- 83 

have been remitted to Paris. — 

We take pleasure in acknowledging from $73 

G. R. P., Louisville, Ky., for ay Se 73 FOR BABY NUMBER 1040 
Lawrence Maxwell Schmidlapp, J. G. Schmidlapp, 2d, 
Carl Schmidlapp, Jr., NaPP ov) W. H. Schmidlapp, Jr., L. 7 Hart. Waimea, Kauai, ' Hawaii. .............006 $4.17 
Cincinnati, O., for Babies Nos, 1036, 1037, 1038 and ee rere eee ree: 5 
Ce ee eek Re err D. VE. EE Sn 5 :63.9-6.06-4a a eee Sea Dee we 5 
Frederic en Allen, Rochester, N. Y., for Baby =. Ardery, SE Pr ne ee re ee 6 
Se Ree ee eee ern 73 TEE eniueneherwndedanachaeesdedl Kpaawn 3 
Mrs. Reginald C. Robbins, Hamilton, Mass., for Baby 
SO. SET via dvicendneh ees Caseeretécvesieceseeesees 73 $23.17 

In this list we print first the number and 840. Pierre Hourdebaigt. Anonymous, 905. Jean Larrouquis. Hazel Montague, 
name of the baby, followed by the names of New York City. Theodore L. Montague, Jr., Montgomery 
the contributors. 898. Jean Joffre. Robert P. Gibb, Brook- Montague and Katherine Wales Montague, 

860. Lucienne Fririon. S. H., New York lyn, N. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

City. 821. Georges Labelle. Edward Starr, Jr., 906. Julia Larrouquis. Hazel Montague, 
838. Etienne Gerbet. Several contributors. Philadelphia, Pa. Theodore L. Montague, Jr., Montgomery 
861. Madeleine Gillet. Mrs. Walter Biddle 823. Mercédés Labelle. Hope Starr, Phila- Montague and Katherine Wales Montague, 

Saul, Philadelphia, Pa. delphia, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

862. Georgette Gritti. Col. F. Brandreth, 822. Roger Labelle. Floyd Talmadge 907. Henriette Larrousse. “ C. W., Cal.” 
Mrs. J. Douglas, Mrs. Walter Drury, Mrs. Starr, Philadelphia, Pa. 908. Jeanne Larrousse. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Johnson, Mrs. J. I. Kane, Mrs. John 846. Jean Laboudigue. Mrs. George N. Harry Lee Williams, Chicago, III. 

Kinney, Mrs. F. Larkin, Miss K. T. Moore, Talbot, Brookline, Mass. 868. Suzanne Laulhé. Mr. and Mrs. 

Miss Dorothy Potter, Dr. and Mrs. L. D. 866. Amélie Lalanne-Bisingrand. Mr. and or W. Goodwin, Roanoke, Va. 

Redway, Mrs. H. J. Slocum, Mrs, and Miss Mrs. H. C. Estep, Cleveland, O. 863. Henri Maix. Several contributors. 

L. Stedman, Miss F. 7 and Mrs. Arthur 867. Marguerite Lambert. Howard Em- 832. Pierre Neslage. Several contributors. 

Wright, Atlantic City, N m ery, Washington, m <. 835. Sébastien Mirailh. Several contribu- 
864. Juliette Hauret. Mr. and Mrs. John goo. Catherine Larregueste. Mildred and tors. 

W. Griffin, Epsom, N. H. Dorothy Lauder, Concord, N. H. 897. Charles Mordant. A. F. Daniels and 
865. Marie Hourat. Mrs. Clarence M. 902. Marthe Larregueste. In memory of J. A. H., Vancouver, Wash. 


Smith, San Francisco, Cal. Ss. A. O., Evanston, Il, (Continued on page 501) 
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THE WATER CURE 


The Curable Honeymoon 


OME people never recover from their honeymoons. 

They grow more foolish and irresponsible and senti- 
mental about each other as the years roll on, and come 
to be regarded by the rising generation as quite hopeless. 
Yes, indeed, there are grandparents like that. 

But as a rule the honeymoon is the most curable disease 
with which people are afflicted. In its first stages it is ex- 
ceedingly violent, and everybody gives up the patients at 
once. Some people have recurring attacks of it, but usually 
frequent doses of days and weeks, continued conscientiously 
over a few years, effect a cure. 

The disease is common to all climates and every race, 
and it is usually best to let it run its course. What is 
really needed, however, is some assurance that the honey- 
moon will last a normal and reasonable length of time. 
Indeed, if some philanthropic doctor could only invent a 
honeymoon toxin that would renew the complaint so it 
would last every patient during his natural life, what a 
boon that would be! 

It would be an immense saving. Amusements would 
die out. Literature would languish. Only railroad systems 
and grand scenery and quiet inns would flourish. For if 
every married life was only one long honeymoon—as it 
really ought to be—nobody would need to have any other 
occupation. 


His Honor’s Motive 


ERRET: Our newly elected mayor’s appointees are 
simply bums. Whatever made him select such dis- 
reputable fellows? 
YapILLOH: He said he didn’t want to ruin a lot of nice, 
honest men by giving them city jobs. 
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i COULD SO HYPNOTIZE YOU, JANE, THAT IN HALF AN 
HOUR YOU WOULD THROW YOUR ARMS AROUND MY NECK” 

“AND I COULD SO HYPNOTIZE YOU IN LESS THAN A 
MINUTE!” 
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FORERUNNER OF THE HORSE SHOW 


The Latest Books 


“THE Best Short Stories of 1916 and the Year Book of the 

American Sort Story ” (Small, Maynard, $1.50), spoken 
of in this column a few weeks ago as being on the press, has 
appeared. And it is a volume that it is a pleasant duty to com- 
mend, alike for the wide variety and consistent quality of the 
entertainment its twenty tales offer to any lover of the short- 
story form; for the practical educative value of its author’s 
sane, sound and uniquely applied and demonstrated criticism ; 
and for the incalculable influence that its annual appearance 
and discriminating awards are coming to have upon American 
letters through the fact that a story, rejected in turn by the 
leading commercial magazines and finally, perhaps, given away 
to some struggling monthly, may win the triple asterisks of 
inclusion in Edward O’Brien’s roll of honor. 


R. O’BRIEN’S work is a labor of love, incapable on the 

face of it of any adequate monetary reward, but deserv- 
ing of the widest recognition and support. During the past 
year he had read twenty-five hundred published short stories; 
has sorted them, by critical criteria which he explains and 
which are of basic simplicity and soundness, into three groups 
—one, of stories in which he found neither vitality of substance 
nor distinction of form; one, of stories possessing one or 
other of these merits well developed; one, of stories possess- 
ing both. From the best of the latter he has made up his 
honor list of fifty-two tales. And from this he has chosen the 
twenty stories here reproduced. 


HE reader who takes up Henry Kitchell Webster’s “ The 
Thoroughbred ” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.35) with any mixture 
whatever of agreeable memories and aroused expectation due 


to this author’s novel, “ The Real Adventure,” and to his short 
stories of stage life, “ The Painted Scene,” is pretty certain 
of disappointment. The new book—the story of a Chicago 
business man’s sudden loss of fortune; of his half-estranged 
society wife’s sporty adaptation to the changed conditions; of 
their conveniently regained wealth and hopeful return to a new 
start in old surroundings—is a cross between a sketchy novel 
of commandeered coincidence and an amplified anecdote of 
unlikely fact. One wonders whether it is an early experiment 
or a late pot-boiler. 


RANCES HODGSON BURNETT'S “ The White People” 

(Harper’s, $1.20) is a curious and interesting bit of fic- 
tionalized propaganda. Like Kipling’s “ They "—so puzzled 
over and astounded at by a literal-minded generation a few 
years back—it deals with the borderland of the uncanny ; but, 
unlike Sir Oliver Lodge’s recent “ Raymond, or Life and 
Death,” it relies upon sheer fictional assertion rather than 
scientific argument to create conviction. It contains the auto- 
biography of a Scotch highland girl who had the gift of second 
sight, but only discovered late in life that the “ white people” 
she had always seen and accepted as living were really disem- 
bodied spirits. 


“CERBIA, A SKETCH ” and “ The British Empire at War” 

are a brace of booklets that Lire has been asked to call 
attention to. The first is by an American woman, Helen 
Leah Reed, and combines in an interesting way an historical 
outline and a poetic interpretation of Serbian national develop- 
ment. (Serbian Distress Fund, Boston, $1.00.) The other is 
by Urban H. Broughton, an Englishman long resident in Amer- 
ica, and contains the most characteristic summing up of the 

(Continued on page 499) 
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Provers of the Known 

HY do scientific persons take so 

much trouble to demonstrate that 
if you give a man a drink he doesn’t 
do his work so well? Why have Krae- 
pelin, Kiirz, Aschaffenburg and others 
taken so much pains to prove a dis- 
tinct impairment of the power to 
memorize numbers after consumption 
of two to. four glasses of beer? Why 
should Vogt of Christiania, by experi- 
ments on his own person, disclose that 
four teaspoonfuls of whiskey taken on 
an empty stomach effected a reduction 
of eighteen per cent. in his power to 
memorize Greek poetry? Why have 
other persons fallen into painful ex- 
periment to prove that alcohol is not 
really a stimulant, because printers can- 
not set type so fast on Monday morn- 
ings, and make more mistakes ? 

Does anybody drink four glasses of 
beer with the expectation that it will 
help him remember figures? Does any- 
body take teaspoonfuls of whiskey on 
an empty stomach in the hope that it 
will increase his power to memorize 
Greek poetry? Do printers load up on 
Saturday night with the idea that their 
fingers will be the nimbler for it on 
Monday morning? 


VOICES OF 


es: 2 Se 


Everybody who knows anything 
about rum knows that ordinarily it im- 
pairs capacity for work. At the siege 
of Delhi, Nicholson, who had dysen- 
tery, lived and fought on brandy and 
opium for days together till the rescue, 
but that was emergency practice, and 
such cases are exceptions to the rule. 

The office of rum is not to promote 
work, but play; not to tighten the re- 
tentive faculties of the mind, but to 
relax them; not to stimulate memoriza- 
tion, but talk. 

Anybody of ordinary human experi- 
ence can make out case enough against 
rum; the more reason why the scien- 
tists should not talk like asses when 
they talk about it. They need not 
demonstrate by their tiresome tests 
that it does not promote efficiency. 
Everybody will admit that at least it 
has that virtue. 


Why Not? 


HE Dutch Parliament considered 
whether to censure the Dutch 
queen for going skating two days after 
Germany’s submarine ukase was issued. 
Why shouldn’t she skate? 
Look at our President, how he golfs 
the most when the times are thickest. 





SPRING 








St. Peter: sO YOU WERE AN AUTOMO- 
BILE MANUFACTURER— BIG MILEAGE TO 
THE GALLON, I PRESUME? 

Applicant: NO,—THE LEAST OF ANY 
CAR MADE, 

“ STEP RIGHT IN.” 





Less Newspaper and Better 
HE scarcity of print paper is modi- 
fying the size of newspapers. 

That is very acceptable. 

Newspapers are so cheap that the 
tendency is to indulge in them to ex- 
cess, and they have been so voluminous 
that it has been an excessive labor to 
find out what they had to say. 

Moreover, the great amplification of 
their contents which had come with 
linotype printing and million-a-minute 
presses had necessarily impaired their 
literary quality. Editing had not been 
able to keep up with the increase of 
mechanical capacity. 

Some of the good and important pa- 
pers have come to be so slim that it is 
a pleasure to read them. Even the Sun- 
day papers are improved. 


The Successful Man 
Some of the Fastors That Contributed 
to His Success 


IS Father’s Influence. 

His Mother’s Money. 
His Wife’s Judgment. 
His Partner’s Experience. 
His Lawyer’s Cleverness. 
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The Greatest Endorsement 
of a Great Car 


nation-wide Prominent Buyers’ Day Campaign was organized, and during this Promi- 


[) setionwia 4th, the day after the New Series 18 Studebaker was announced, a 


nent Buyers’ Day Campaign one or more of the most prominent citizens of every com- 
munity throughout the entire United States bought a Studebaker car. Government Officials, 
Bankers, Jurists, Captains of Industry, leaders in every field of human endeavor, have 
selected Studebaker ee the entire field of cars on the 1917 market as the one that best 
expresses their idea of what an automobile should be. 


This instantaneous, nation-wide endorsement of Studebaker by the most fastidious, most 
discriminating motor purchasers was based on the following Studebaker characteristics: 








VALUE Men who have built their success on 

their ability to make every dollar they 
spend bring its fullest return — shrewd, calculating 
Bankers and Corporation Executives recognized at 
once that Studebaker offered them all the essentials 
usually found only in cars costing many hundreds 
of dollars more. 


QU ALITY Government Officials, Mayors of 


Cities, the dignity of whose office 
is an object of constant consideration, bought Stude- 
bakers because they found the necessary richness 
of finish combined with a perfection of design that 
reduces inspection, adjustment and repair expense 
almost to the vanishing point. 


STYLE Leaders of Society, notables of the stage, 

bought Studebakers for their grace,their 
luxury of appointment, for the bendoed and one 
small details that so often escape the average eye, the 
importance of which Studebaker’s 65 years of experi- 
ence in fine coach building recognizes as essential 
to real smartness. 


SERVICE Menand women of the types men- 


tioned, prominent people generally, 
have the leisure that permits of extended use of their 
cars. Hence, the assurance of permanent service sat- 
isfaction guaranteed them by the vast Studebaker 
organization with its 21 factory branches and 6500 
loyal dealers, played no small part in the volume of 
ules made to this most exacting class. 


Such are the people who own Studebakers, such are their reasons for buying— the list 
of their names is most convincing evidence of their faith in Studebaker. Let us send 
it to you. Ask for the Studebaker Blue Book of Prominent Buyers— write today. 


Zstablished 1852 


South Bend, Ind. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 
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‘(AUT SCISSORS Hopeless 
There is in the employ of a Brooklyn 
AvuT NULLUS woman an Irish cook who has managed f 
Zi to break nearly every variety of article 
Z G,; that the household contains. The mis- h 
Ge yy tress’ patience reached its limit recently it 
Z ae when she discovered that the cook had ; 
A Joke on the Doctor By) Y, broken the thermometer that hung in the + 
A physician boarded a crowded cross- iY dining-room. 
town car. A woman ‘was standing, and “Well, well,” sighed the lady of the * 
a big German seated, sprawling over house, in a resigned way, “ you’ve man- 
twice the space necessary. Indignantly aged to break even the thermometer, m 
the doctor said to ‘him: haven’t you?” T pe 
“See here! Why don’t you move a Whereupon, in a tone equally resigned, hz 
little, so that this tired worhan may have the cook said: “ Yis, mum; and now so 
a seat?” 3 we'll have to take the weather just as it it 
For a moment the German ~ looked comes, won’t we? ”—Argonaut. 
dazed. Then a broad smile spread over at 
his countenance as he answered: ; ; wl 
“Say, dot’s a joke on you, all right! Tus lieutenant mons natreating the lik 
Dot's my vife!’’—Harper’s Magazine. oyeet me videos eer, , 
Tell me, Number One,” he said, “ how f 
many men are there in that trench-dig- = 
Op Lapy: This be a terrible war, doc- ging party over there?” dif 
tor! : “Thirty men and one officer,” was the ple 
Doctor: It is, indeed. prompt reply. en 
Otp Lapy: It’s a pity someone don’ “ Quite right,” observed the lieutenant, is 
catch that there old Kruger!” é after a pause. “ But how do you know nig 
Docror: Ah! You mean the Kaiser. NO WUHEER GUE BEW CLOCE COULD BUN ElGHT one is an officer at this distance?” anc 
Op Lapy : Aw—changed his name, has DAYS. LOOK AT ALL THE WORKS IT HAD IN IT.” “’Cos he’s the only one not working, —_ 
he, deceitful old varmint !—Tit-Bits. sir.”—Tit-Bits. ol 
= - = ——— — — < 
Lik E is published every Thursday , simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from book- G 3 
Canada and British Possessions. Title registered in U. S, Patent Office. $5.00 a year sellers in all the principal cities in the world. The foreign trade supplied from 11 
in advance. Additional postage to fereign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; Lirt’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C. ) the 
to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 
fia taba at publication, 25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. ee not hold itself responsible for the loss or non-return of unso- hee 
The text and illustrations in LiFe are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great Britain Notice of change. of address should reach this office ten days prior to the date of hur 
apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E. C., England. issue to be affected. is s 
— — anne legs 
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World's Greatest Hotel Success 


ATLANTIC CITY 


The finest product of American creative genius employed in 
the profitable expenditure of more than Five Millions Capital. 







Here congregate the distinguished representatives of the 
worlds of Fashion, Art, Literature, Science, Commerce, and 
Statesmanship. 


American—European Plans 


JOSEPH WALTON MOTT 


General Manager 
















DANIEL S. WHITE 
President 
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NAVAL RESERVE 
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Furniture 
URNITURE is used in dwellings 
and homes. Sometimes, after it 
has been in a home for a long period, 
it is seen on the street in front of the 
house which has been sheltering it. 

Furniture is divided into two groups 
—installment and paid for. 

All furniture—including antiques—is 
Ancient forms, however, still 
persist. When a chair has a hard back, 
hard sides and a hard bottom, and is 
so uncomfortable that you can’t sit in 
it for an-hour without locomotor 
ataxia, then that chair was the -one 
your great-grandfather 


modern. 


whose _ shape 
liked best. 

While furniture comes in the same 
family group, it is divided into many 
different species. There are, for exam- 
ple, many beds— mahogany, brass, 
enamel and cot—but the folding bed 
is the only one that rises up in the 
night just when you have dropped off, 
and folds you in a close embrace until 
your landlady rescues you with the aid 
of a hydraulic engine. 

Sofas are first cousins to beds. 
Great credit is due to the inventor of 
the sofa for the many ways that have 
been created to twist and torture the 
human form. To lie upon a sofa that 
is shorter than you are, and have your 
legs tied up at one end in a graceful 
bow knot, while your neck is being 
gradually twisted out of all semblance 


As much a fa- 
vorite oa as in 
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THE KOLT WAY 


‘I tiptoed downstairs with 
my ‘ Colt’ ready — switched 
on the lights and caught him 
red-handed. Then I tele- 
phoned for the police. If 
it hadn’t been for my 
‘Colt’ — well! —I don’t 
know what would have 
happened.” 


is not all that 


even a vain man could wish for. 


to its former gay self, 


The best way to use a sofa of this 
kind is for yourself and the prettiest 
girl in the neighborhood to sit in the 
centre of it, with as much space on 
either side as is possible. When using 
the sofa in this manner, the lights 
should be turned as low as possible, 
and you should talk in dulcet whispers 

say at the rate of a whisper an hour. 


} 
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RVAMIAINIS LiF 


THE ARM 
or LAW AND ORDER 


‘, COME ON. IT’S ALI 
ANYTHING ONCE.” 
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TRC FOOLISH 
CONTEMPO ARIES 








A Promising Recruit 
The officer of the day, during his tour 
of duty, 
was a new recruit. 


paused to question a sentry who | ae ‘ 


“If you should see an armed party ap- 
proaching, what would you do?” 
the officer. P 

“Turn out the guard, sir.” { 

“Very well. Suppose you saw a battle- 
ship coming across the parade-ground, 
what would you do?” 


asked . é / 


o> 


“Report to the hospital for examina- 
tion, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
—Harper’s Magazine. | 


A teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters with your Guage phen 
makes an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, | 
25 cts. in stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. | 


Honesty or Pride? 
“What's the matter, little girl?” 
“Two boys were fightin’, and I got 
struck with a stone.” 
“That's it; the innocent bystander al- 
ways gets hurt.” 





EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


“The Utmost in 
Plain End or Cork Tip 


Pople fader refnament 
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Makers of the Highest Grade Tur *isi 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the Vi Viork. 
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“ But I don't know as I was an inno- 
cent bystander. I was what they was 
fightin’ about.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


“Ir’s an extended corridor that has no 


ultimate termination,” mused the absent- 

minded professor, as he patiently plodded 

around the revolving doorway. 
—Pelican. 






GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


Cannot 5O cents the case of G glass stoppered bottles 


Better than nw oye 

Benzine, Naphtha or burnor &® 
Gasoline for all 

Cleaning purposes explode ey 
Sn 15¢ 50¢8°$100 All Druggists 


BACARDI try it: 


MAKES THE PERFECT 
COCKTAIL, HIGHBALL OR RICKEY. 
Folder containing recipes of famous Bacardi drinks | 


mailed on request 
D. &. DEJONGH. 127 Water Street, New York 


Tue Sweet Young Thing approached 
the famous. horticulturist gushingly. 
“Tell me,” she begged, “the best way 
to distinguish the poisonous fungi from 
the edible.” 

“Eat ’em,” was the curt rejoinder. 

—The Tourist. 














The moderate man is a happy man. 


His self-control begets a well poised 
attitude toward all his affairs, both in 
and out of business. 


And thus you will find him drinking, 
in moderation, a wonderfully mild and 
mellow Whiskey—Wilson—Real 
Wilson—That’s All! 





e 
The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for" 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 13 E. 31st St., N. Y. That's All! 














Teneioaiaal Player Needs | 


Milton C. Work’s New Book 


AUCTION 
DECLARATIONS 


Containing the 
Laws of 1917 


Muara Explains the principles which 
' seemless 


work 





a Wa) to determine the best bid 
i} with any given hand. 
#3 Containsmanyillustrativehands. 


AN ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 5". Ws"\\: 


Card Committee, Whist Club of New York, and author of 
“Auction Under the Laws of 1915,” etc. 


288 pages, Cloth, $1.00 
De Luxe Leather Edition, $2.00 
At all bookstores and stationers, or by mail from 


underlie every declaration, and © 
fi a system which makes it easy | 


~ 
¥ 








THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers © 


319 Winston Bidg. 
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THE CAT AND THE CANARY 


Philadelphia — 
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ES | | Save Shoe Leather 


Conserve America’s Dwindling Supply 
For its most Valuable Uses 





wement 
wnably | 





liesto | 4 
- HE world faces a leather famine. Tremendous demand and 
decreasing supply have caused an alarming scarcity. Sole leather 
J | 4 has already sold for over a dollar a pound. Shoes have ad- 
allel! | vanced from 50% to 100% and shoe manufacturers predict that, 
as without quick relief, 1917 leather shoes of good grade will sell for 
$15.00 to $20.00 a pair. 
The largest leather consuming industry is the shoe business. 
Automobile upholstery ranks next. Every automobile upholstered in 
leather takes leather enough to make 3 dozen pairs of shoes. Hence: 
a ' Motor car buyers must soon decide which they will do 


ss without—leather in shoes or leather in automobiles. 


g 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Motor Quality offers the best solution to the problem. 
More cars are now upholstered in it than in any other maternal. 


a 
(4 





Xy 


f \) 


Those automobile makers still using split leather acknowledge to us that 
SHE WAS SHOCKED TO FIND HER it is inferior to Motor Quality Fabrikoid but they hesitate to adopt the latter for 
ee ee a fear some buyers may still think split (commonly sold as “genuine leather”) is 





a grin tay ; better. When buying an automobile tell the dealer you prefer one upholstered 

2eds — in Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor Quality. You will get a more serviceable— 

yk ; more lasting and more superior upholstery than split leather and will do your 
The Latest Books share in the conservation of leather. 


Continued . ’ 
(Continued from page 493) Many cars are already upholstered in Du Pont Motor Quality 


ple Rach sc naengesaenatidinscea Fabrikoid. You can get it on any car if you will ask for it. 


NS ORINNE LOWE has based her 


[ war from a private Britisher’s standpoint 
¢ 


Write for names of makers using it 


























“ Confessions of a Social Secretary ”’ 
2 (Harper’s, $1.25) upon the actual pn DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
ences of a real follower of that demand- MH M4 
- which ing profession—presumably induced’ to Wilmington, Del.. Toronto, Can. 
on, and confidence by pledges of diplomatic gen- World's largest makers of leather substitutes 
t easy eralization on the part of the confidants. 
ast bid The pledges have been more than kept. — 
hand. Reading the book is like going to a 
ehands. masquerade where everyone wears domi- Tue pupils in a certain class in hygiene 
-, Work is noes. Unhappy dwellers in the depicted were told to set down on paper the rea- 
man of che world of idiocy and ennui may possibly : , : . . 
author of recognize individual idiots by their wallé. ae Sere See CN We 


superior to burial. 
“Cremation is good,” wrote one little 
boy, “ because the person might be in a 


But to the happy outsider it.is all back- 
stairs whispers and monotony. Confes- 


















til from sors ought to do their own confessing. swoon, and if he is burned he cannot re- 
lishers J. B. Kerfoot. te ee ea , 
lelphia © cover.”—New York Times. 
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Established 1788 


America 
hasknown—andliked gam 
—this master blend 






since 1788. a 2 \" 
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THEY ARE BOTH ON A BREAD-AND-MILK DIET 





Watters 


WRITER is one who can use words to express ideas. He is assumed to have an 

adequate working vocabulary and the requisite skill to construct his sentences 

with euphony, neatness and precision. But merely because a man knows how to 
write, it doesn’t follow at all that he knows anything else. 

This is a common error. It persists, no doubt, from the early days when there were 

so few writers that none of them would dare to waste his time unless he had some im- + 

portant idea to write about. But in these days, when everybody writes, the profession 

no longer carries distinction. The result is that those who write professionally are 

forced to write so much that they rarely have the time to get acquainted with what they 

are writing about. T 








Do you know what silhouette you must adopt this spring —whether straight 
or barreled? In what material you are to be clad—whether jersey cloth 
or organdy or old-time foulard? And, most important of all, what color 
you are to wear—whether beige or blue—gay or somber? Consult the 


Spring and Summer Fashion Numbers 


of Vogue 


Would you be smart — attractive — individual — in 
your gowning this season? It’s quite simple. Take the 
first two dollars of your Spring and Summer dress 
allowance and invest it in the ten great Spring and 
Summer Fashion numbers of Vogue. Insure yourself 
against a wrong start. Begin with the number that 
finally determines the accepted mode of Spring, the 


PARIS OPENINGS NUMBER 


(ready now) 


YVETTE 


( Pronounced E-vet ) 


“For Smart Desserts” 


Creme Y vette is well known in far Russia, Germany, 
France and England; as well as in this country where 
it is served in every high class hotel and restaurant 
from New York to Frisco. 


You can duplicate favorite concoctions of famous 
chefs right in your home, for service at yout bridge 
parties, luncheons or dinners. Try this simple deli- 
cious sherbet— 


CREME YVETTE FRUIT SHERBET 
by Mr. Emile Joanny, 
Chef Patissier at Rector’s 





In the next few months, during the very period when these Spring and 
Summer Fashion Numbers appear, you will be spending hundreds of 


Place two Nabisco Wafers in a dollars on the suits, hats, sports clothes, and accessories that you select. 


sherbet glass, and fill glass with fruit 
salad (sliced oranges, bananas, apples 
and cherries ). Serve cold with whipped 
cream with sufficient Créme Yvette in 
it to give a rich violet tinge and taste, 
on top. 


Créme Yvette (pronounced E-VET), is sold 


How many thousand times has Vogue said that the gown you buy and 
never wear is the really expensive gown? That hats, boots, gloves which 
miss being exactly what you want are the ones you cannot afford? Ask 
any reader of Vogue and she will tell you that $2 invested now in Vogue 
will save you $200 in your Spring gowning. 


at 80c and $1.50 per bottle, by fancy grocers 
and wine dealers. Book of recipes by well- 
known chefs sent free. Write for it now! 


SHEFFIELD COMPANY 
7th Ave. at 14th St., New York City 
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10 Numbers of Vogue for $2 


Paris Openings April 1 
The complete story of the Paris 
penings establishing the mode. 





Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes _ April 15 
First aid to the fashionable 
woman of not unlimited means. 

Brides and 

Summer Homes May 1 


A journey “thro” pl d 
palaces. a Soe the bride. 


In the Country June 15 


Society takes to sports and life 
in the open. 


Hot Weather 
Fashions July 1 
The correct wardrobe for all 


outdoor sports. 

Hostess July 15 
The newest ideas in mid-sum- 
mer entertainments. 


London and Paris August 1 








$2 Invested in Vogue 


A tiny fraction of your loss on 
a single ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


Consider, then, that by the simple 
act of mailing the coupon below 
forwarding $2 (a tiny fraction of 





Travel May 15 What is going on in the beau your loss on a single ill-chosen hut won 
Places in our own country well monde abroa or gown) you assure the correctnes te 
worth a visit at least. Children’s pl economy of your wardrobe no! op 
Summer Fashions June 1‘ Fashions August 15 only for the remainder of the -_ cush 
The &nal showing of the sum- but throughout the entire Summ Eas: 


mer modes that will be. 


Outfits for the infant and for 
the school and girl, 


season. 


Introductory Offer Coupon—VOGUE, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, at your special introductory rate of $2, the next 10 numbers of Vogue, beginning with the Paris Openin# 
Number, | enclose my cheque (money order or cash) for $2. (Canadian $2.50; foreign $3.50. 
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“WILLIE THOMAS, DOES YOUR MOTHER 
KNOW YOU ARE LEARNING TO SMOKE?” 
“NAW ; I WANT IT TO BE A SURPRISE.” 





State . 































French Babies 


(Continued from page 490) 


841. Héléne Gaucher. Mrs. B. H. Howell, 
Suffern, N. Y. 
853. Henriette Gay. Allen K. White, At- 
n lantic City, N. J. 
- 854. Paul Gay. Allen K. White, Atlantic 
5 City, N. J. 
O 873. André Berthe. Mrs. E. C. T. Miller, 
Cleveland, O. 
784. Louise Berthe. Mrs. E. C. T. Miller, 
, Cleveland, O. 
e 844. Suzanne Bertin. Margaret Elinor 
S T Steele and Florence Miriam Steele, Xenia, O. 
806. Lucie Esparcel. Babies of Milli- 
n nocket, Millinocket, Me. 
807. Julien Goumeaux. School children of 
e Millinocket, Millinocket, Me. 
8 ené Goumeaux. Mrs. Charles W. 
y Walworth, Lawrence, Mass. 


877. Raoul Rose. Mrs. E. C. T. Miller, 


. / my 
Cleveland, O. 


824. Robert Arnoux. Chester W. Has- 
ae kins, Detroit, Mich. 
ae : > Arnoux. E. C. Aiken, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 
traight 888. Marie Artigue. Marylee and Mar- 
garet Cachoon, Grand Mere, Quebec, Can. 
y cloth 889. Pierre Artigue. Marylee and Mar- 
garet Cachoon, Grand Mere, Siuabec, Can. 
842. André Barberet. R. W. Bingham, 
t color Louisville, Ky. | 
843. Robert Barberet. Augustus H. Skil- 
ult the lin, New York City. 
845. Lucien Barroin. In memory of L. 
D. W., Detroit, Mich. 
847. Yvonne Baylacq. C. G., Boston, 
Mass. 
ers 895. André Béguin. G. A. Buckstaff, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 
896. Gabriel Béguin. Mrs. Eugene W. 
Lewis, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
820. Jean Bellehigue. Louise Nelson 
Whitaker, Wheeling, W. Va. 
26. Maurice Berthoux. D. C. Teague, 
San Dimas, Cal. 
848. Georges Binois. Laura Lee Elston, 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 











: a 
GOLFERS | 


Ifyour clubs rust, send for this booklet that tells 
about the only clubs that stay clean and bright. 
It also gives valuable hints on the selection oi 
clubs It willhelp your game. Write for it to-day, 
BAYONNE CASTING COMPANY 
10 Oak street, Bayonne, N. J. 
















































VULC 


lt Aad to come. 


horde of vulcanizing evils. con 
lime revea 


justly so, of open flame contraptions. 1 
flagrations branded them not only inefficient 
no gasoline—no combustibles of any sort. 
Accurate in operation. 
temperature. No flame-flickers. 
tubes—no failures. 


Costs Only $1.50 Complete 


Safe—qependable—economical—re 
Convenient to carry—-to use. 






Save 


12 volts. 6 volt furnished standard Sta 
—under guarantee of money back if not + 


giving Jobber’s name. 


Is the ove wonderful invention—the ove remarkable mechanical achievement that has snuffed 
Motorists were dissatisfied with unreliable devices 


but postitively hazardous. "* is ove 
You couldn’t “set a fire” with the “‘/77°.S-77 
Complete process of vulcanization in 10 minutes’ time 
No heat variations. 
No chemical pads to buy. No fuel. Cx 
on car. Heat applied through metal disc 
ady for instant segvice on the road 


s tubes and ‘Yepair expenses. Savesa hundre d times its cost. | 
of proven value. Thousands in use, Supp! din 6or } 
te voltage desired whenordering. Sold by leading dealers every where 


Not an experiment, buta perfect product 


THE PREMIER ELECTRIC CO., = 
Exceptionally Good Dealer Proposition j),..,:, 








ANIZER 


out the entire 
afraid, and 
led their impertections—burnt tubes and a trail of costly con- 
“77°S-1 7” is overated electrically— 
if you wanted to. 
in highest wind or lowest 
No guesswork, No under or over curing—no singed 
Connects with axy dight socket 
that needs no replacing 


x. 
evervwenere, 


in the garage- 















atisfied after 30 days’ trial. If your dealer won't supply you, Write us 


4045 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
iberal profits. » Rapid sales and a lot of 
Write quick for Dealer's Discounts, 











Suzanne Bissonnier. J. E. S. Heath, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


875. Micheline Blanzy. Mrs. E. C. T. 
Miller, Cleveland, O. 

876. Raymonde Blanzy. Mrs. E. C. T. 
Miller, Cleveland, O. 
me Alice Bordelier. A. G., Plainfield, 

819. Madeleine Bossuet. Pilgrim Chapter 
of Iowa City, by Dr. Clarence Van Epps, 
Onawa, Iowa. 

829. Albert Bourdeau. Mrs. J. C. Diet- 


. L. Lang, Galt, Ontario, Can. 

903. Madeleine Bourson. Hazel Montague, 
Theodore L. Montague, Jr., Montgomery 
Montague and Katherine Wales Montague, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

904. Suzanne Hazel Montague, 
Theodore L. Montague, Jr., Montgomery 
Montague and Katherine Wales Montague, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

890. Albert Buchmuller. Walter Victor 
Cotchett, Jr., San Francisco, Cal. 

891. Edouard Buchmuller. Mrs. Charlotte 
W. Eddy, San Francisco, Cal. 


rich and Mrs. 


Bourson. 


827. Robert Carré. Mr. and Mrs, Daniel 
R. Clark, Rochester, N. Y. 

828. Maurice Champy. L. M. B., North- 
ampton, Mass. 

830. Solange Charbonnaud. E. S., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

851. Maurice Charneuxe. L. M. P. and 
A. B. P., Jamestown, N. Y. 

833. Marie Chassin. Fleur de Lys Aid 


Club, Gastonia, N. C. 
836. André Chauveau. Helen Orford and 
Helen R. Hosmer, Schenectady, N. Y 









“id 837. Solange Chavouet. Helen F. Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 
H 881. Dominique Clavé. Carol Whitney, 
New York City. 
seein esa! —— 
ee 1 
Vogue 
loss on 
r gown 
the simple KY EN WHEN you're mired hub-deep, Made In Three Sizes: 
n below anes sep couny gamed. TS Size 3% fits. 3in. or 3%-in. Tires, 
fraction 0 jacking or moving of car is neces- PER SET, $3.00 
ac sary. What’s more, Easyon Chains ° : : we - 
-chosen hat won’t injure your tires nor mar paint of Size 4% fits 4-in. or 4%-in. Tires, 
correctness spokes—the gripping link being pertectly PER SET, $4.00 
smooth and rounded next the rubber. an Si % ‘fits 5-in. 5%-in. Tires, 
ardrobe not the spoke fasteners padded with leather Ou creffinamentent. sail PER SET, $5.00 ia 
f the Spring cushions, rip ecamu ook. ‘ 
et : Ride like a bare tire. Sent Parcel Post or Express prepaid to 
ire Summ Easyon Chains are packed in a small Th. 8... Write lorcurqnantity any part of the U.S. or Canada. If you are 
bag, eight to a set, four for Dealers: prices. Askalso about not satisfied on examining, ‘return at our 
each rear wheel, Easyon Solid Tire Truck Chains. expense andreceive your MONEY BACK, 
eT W —Successors To— \, 2002 Whirlpool St., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
The oodworth Mfg. Corp., Leather Tire Goods Co., anadian Factory, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
—— New York Distributors—ROSE AUTO SUPPLY CO., 1765 Broadway. 
aris Op’ 



































Herbert Tareyton London Smoking Mixture 
% 1b. 50c - Sample upon request 
| Falk Tobacco Co. 56West45"St New York. 


This Horse Nail Head 


fits right down into the crease of the shoe. 
Experts say “‘the set of Capewell nail heads 
is faultless."" Hoof, shoe and nail head be- 
come as one. 

o chance for nails to chafe, to wear thin at 
the head and break, when your shoer uses The 
Capewell brand. 

The world’s best nail atafair price. Quality considered —the cheapest. 

















882. Jeanne Clavé. Eric Whitney, New 
York City. 

912. Simonne Cloarec. The Clicquot Club 
Co., Millis, Mass. 

913. Yves Cloarec. The Clicquot Club 
Co., Millis, Mass. 

849. Marie Constanty. Harry Knight EI- 
ston, Jr., Santa Barbara, Cal. 

839. Pierre Dallerey Mrs. G. B. La Boy- 
teaux, Jr., Great Notch, N. J 


Darras. 


852. Raymonde Mrs. James C, 
Elms, Newton, Mass. 

855. Marcella Delecroix. Mrs. Walter 
Bledsoe, Terre Haute, Ind. 

856. Noelie Domecq. Mr. and Mrs, 
Leonard Fowle, Boston, Mass. 

858. Marie Dusausoy. Fred Pearson, 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
HOMAS A. EDISON, great man 
that he is, has never discovered 

any way of making sure of securing 

his weekly copy of Lire except by or- 
dering it in advance from his news- 
dealer. P. S.—There is another way— 
to send in an annual subscription. 




















Evans’s Depilatory Outfit | 


(complete and convenient for applying) 


makes it possible to wear with unconcern the 
otherwise trying decollete gown of the pres- 
ent day. It is a soft powder which, applied 
occasionally, keeps the underarm free of 
superfluous hair. There is no safe way of 
removing hair permanently. 
50c for complete outfit. Money back if you want 
eit. At drug and department stores, or send 
us soc. and dealer’s name and address, 


GEORGE B. EVANS, 1108 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Makers of “Mum” 








The Lost Art of Scathing 

NE doesn’t have to possess a very 

long memory to reach back to the 
time when editorial writers were wont 
to scathe vigorously with every second 
or third breath. But now the scathing 
editorial seems almost to have perished 
from the earth, at least from the bet- 
ter-bred part of the earth. 

Of course it is too bad. While scath- 
ing is the kind of thing that can very 
easily be overdone, yet a little scathing 
now and then is relished by the mildest 
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(THE 1917 model Wise Virgin doesn't 
waste her time in keeping her lamp 
filled. She leaves the lighting system 
to the electricians and devotes herself 
to reading Vanity Fair—thus painlessly 
acquiring a reputation for amusing con- 
versation. Behold her brilliant reward, 
and, while you're at it, gaze on the 
horrid plight of those foolish virgins 
who don’t read Vanity Fair. . r 











| 
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Never! . . . What, Never? . . . Well—Hardly Ever! | 


DID YOU EVER ... Sit across the table from a wager | good man at Sherry’s and 
| watch him stifle yawns while you racked your brain in a panic for 
| something —anything—amusing to say? 

| You could have amused him if you had read Vanity Fair 


DID YOU EVER . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. - Have a clever woman say something witty at your expense before 
a whole reception and be utterly unable to think of a retort until 
half way home in the taxi? : 


You could have routed her if you had read Vanity Fair 


. Pick out a miserable failure of a play and endure agonies of bore- 
dom all evening along with your newest cavalier whom you par- 
ticularly wanted to fascinate? 


You could have selected a success if you had read Vanity Fair 


DID YOU EVER .. 





‘DID YOU EVER... 


- Meet a great man at a tea and have him slip away to eat crumpets 
with a curly-headed flapper because you hadn’t read the new book 
he quoted, or seen the new comedy he admired, or even heard 
that Paul Dougherty’s technique had suffered a sea change? 


You could have chatted in sprightly fashion about all of 
them if you had read Vanity Fair 





EVERY ISSUE CONTAINS: 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By intellectuallystimu- 


THE STAGE: First-night and behind-the-scenes ‘ N 
i lating essayists and critics. 


views of the newest plays—with portraits. 


men. There was certainly something 
tremendously virile and vimful about 
a man who could rouse himself to the 
highest peaks of righteous wrath and 
scathe incontinently. E. OJ. 





ELSHAZZAR was writing the 

after-dinner speech he expected to 
deliver at his famous feast. He was 
short of humorous allusions though, 
because he was without his weekly 
copy of Lire, having failed to order it 
in advance from the Babylon news- 
dealer. 





THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stories and portraits PARIS AND LONDON: The latest diverting 
of the new singers, composers, conductors and news from the European Capitals. , e 
whatever is new about the old ones, DANCING: Outdoor dances, indoor dances, rhyth- RS 
THE ARTS: Illustrated news and criticisms of | mic dances, cosmic dances. we 
pictures, architecture, books and sculpture. FASHIONS: From Paris, London and New York ats» a 
HUMOR: The most original and amusing works for all discriminating men and women. $. <3 
of our young writers and artists. DOGS AND MOTORS: Photos of the best- SS Sad 
PEOPLE: Striking and unusual portraits of cele- bred dogs and best-built motors, with de- ee % Pe aS 
brities who help make New York a brilliant, fas- | scriptionsand timely discussion of them. fash ry og 
cinating merry-go-round. SHOPPING: An index to the best ¢ aw oF 
SPORTS: An illustrated panorama of golf, ten- | shops—what they sell; and a shop- ° « ‘ re. Ry 
nis, football, racing, polo and a dozen other out- _—ping offer that is bound to in- s/he id 
door and indoor sports. terest alert men and women. LE OS Ve 
AND A COVER IN COLORS 1 eorte 
- : 2 Rd 

Don't allow yourself to have fatty degeneration of the mind. Keep in touch Ps 4g Sx? 
with the keenest and gayest intellectual life of the world. Insist on being 9° Sey ‘ 
au courant of existence. Just send us $1 for six issues of id >, A = 

HY  SSES Fs 

YS ew < eo ‘ ° 4 

VANITY FAIR ? SSSS ° 
P Aa Pgh PP i a ae 
CONDE NAST, Publisher FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor So &: TS Ssh rm . a ~” ” x ‘ ¥ ., 
> ‘ y 
449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY SAF EESS SF PK H 











Original 
Malted Milk 


Nourishing 
Delicious : 
Digestible “ 





The powder dissolves in water. Needs 
owder. 
and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 


Rich Milk, Malted , epptee extract in 
8s 


For Infants, Invali 








ing—Kee; > t 


The Original Food- 





rink for all ages. 


More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. | 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. 
Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 


PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 


| Too Late 


“Say, if you’re runnin’ to fish your 
little boy out o’ the mill-pond, you're too 
late!” 

“Oh, good heavens!” 

“Yep, he crawled out hisself.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 





“Do you remember when you were a 
youngster and played bean bag?” 

| “Yes. Weren't beans cheap in those 

days! ”—Washington Star. 





